Editors’ Notes: 
Tackling Television on 
Its Own Terms 


In one of his more telling asides, Marshall McLuhan (1964), the most eminent 
media scholar of our times, noted that each medium at first presents or broad- 
casts the contents of an earlier medium. Thus radio initially presented vaude- 
ville, just as early television was merely a visual version of radio. Only with 
time does each medium develop a distinctive form that allows it to realize its 
own communicative power. 

McLuhan’s point, we feel, pertains not only to media but to scien- 
tific study as well. When researchers first turn their attention to a new phe- 
nomenon, they tend to adopt the theoretical paradigms and employ the meth- 
odological tools already developed to illuminate older phenomena. For in- 
stance, much research with infants initially used tools developed in animal 
research. Analogously, some of the techniques first used in studying groups 
and even whole cultures were borrowed from studies of individuals. 

When, a generation ago, researchers first began to contemplate tele- 
vision, it was for thern a curious medium, one that was not well understood in 
terms of its particular powers and limitations. Accordingly, they frequently 
treated it simply as a vehicle for examining issues in which they had a prior 
interest. For instance, one popular line of research used television as yet 
another means of determining whether individuals imitate a display, even 
when they are not reinforced for doing so. In pursuing such research, the psy- 
chologists rarely devised techniques specific to television. Instead, illustrating 
McLuhan’s law, they simply borrowed methods previously developed for the 
study of other media or of real life phenomena. Finally, to the extent that they 
proceeded from a theoretical framework, they regarded television as a means 
of further documenting that particular framework, regardless of whether it 
was social-learning theory or Piagetian stages of development. It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to claim that few of the three thousand studies of children and 
television conducted through the mid-seventies tackled television purely on its 
own terms. 

What many researchers and many lay people really want to know, 
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however, is the extent to which television is a special medium —one whose 
effects and consequences cannot be deduced from any other medium. Do chil- 
dren think differently, act differently, or believe differently because of televi- 
sion? And, do they have particular behaviors that they direct toward televi- 
sion — ones they would not direct toward another medium, ones that would not 
arise in the course of daily experience? 

Unfortunately, despite the importance of such questions, it is no longer 
possible to conduct the decisive experiment. Television is all-pervasive; it is 
entrenched in just about every corner of our society. We cannot easily tell chil- 
dren how much television to watch or exactly what to watch. Within our cul- 
ture, a nonviewing population, or control group, is virtually nonexistent. Glo- 
bally, the number of cultures that lack television is rapidly diminishing, and, 
in any case, nonvideo societies differ so radically from our own as to render 
any comparison problematic. 

The absence of definitive research has not prevented individuals from 
speculating about the effects of television, however. In fact, the absence of reli- 
able data seems to stimulate speculation and, if anything, there are too many 
volumes and too many columns on the topic. At this time in the history of 
research on television, we are still floundering: The correct methods and the 
proper techniques are by no means self-evident. Still, the difficulty of conduct- 
ing research is no cause for despair: Indeed, it should motivate the scientific 
observer to grind finer lenses for research. 

The authors represented in this volume are drawn from the second 
generation of television researchers, yet, paradoxically, they are also pioneers. 
For them, television is no longer a curiosity, no longer simply an arena for 
testing established theories or imported concepts, but rather a medium and a 
language with which they have intimate familiarity. Drawing on well-founded 
intuitions, they have approached the medium in terms of concepts that are rel- 
evant, theories that are appropriate, and problems that characterize it. No 
longer viewing television simply as a conduit through which diverse contents 
are presented, no longer peering “through” television, they pay attention to the 
syntax or formal features of the medium, the kinds of programs that it pre- 
sents, its unique place within the American social context. Indeed, in each 
case, it seems fair to say that, rather than borrowing a technique or set of 
issues from the past, these investigators have transformed earlier approaches 
or devised new ones for the study of television. In so doing, they point out 
fresh lines of research that can be undertaken and develop insightful lines of 
thought that can guide such inquiries. 

In her chapter, Leona Jaglom describes a study of early television 
viewing in three young subjects. Her study reflects the tradition of careful 
microscopic description launched by Jean Piaget and more recently adopted 
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by Harvard Project Zero in its study of early symbolization. But Jaglom 
extends these techniques in two ways. First of all, she focuses on issues particu- 
lar to television — for example, the relationship between television and real life 
and the child’s ability to distinguish among varieties of television fare. Sec- 
ondly, she exploits tasks such as pretend play sequences using make-believe 
TV sets and props and stop-television techniques that allow her to penetrate 
young children’s emerging conceptions of television and the ways they relate 
television to the rest of their experience. Such descriptions need to be extended. 
In particular they demand replication with children of other social classes and 
other ages and integration with the more quantitative findings about early tel- 
evision viewing being reported by such researchers as Dan Anderson and 
others (1981). Ultimately such scrupulous descriptions promise to provide a 
much more comprehensive and ethologically sound view of how children — like 
young anthropologists— come to know the worlds of television. 

Andrew Collins focuses on how the child comes to understand materi- 
als encountered on television, particularly those in narrative form. In so doing, 
he adapts recent approaches of psychologists and computer scientists who have 
attempted to explicate human understanding of scripts, stories, schemas, and 
other narrative variations. On the basis of his extensive background in televi- 
sion research, Collins is in an excellent position to focus on the medium’s spe- 
cific kinds of plots, characters, and stereotypes, as well as on certain more for- 
mal aspects, such as methods of exposition and details of sequencing and plot 
on different types of shows. Drawing on his and other findings, he constructs a 
model of the young television viewer who is developing three sources of knowl- 
edge necessary for comprehending the medium: familiarity of exposition for- 
mats, knowledge of the social world, and understanding of the forms and con- 
ventions specific to television. Collins’ work should be instrumental in bring- 
ing mainstream cognitive-science and research on television closer together. 
In the process, such a synthesis should also uncover those aspects of cognitive 
development that are influenced or transformed by exposure to American tele- 
vision. 

David Fernie focuses his chapter on children’s appreciation and under- 
standing of a unique kind of television character, the superhero. He adapts a 
number of methods initially employed in traditional developmental studies, 
among them sociometric measures, sorting tasks, and procedures for assessing 
identification with other individuals. Fernie’s study helps to illuminate the 
potent role played by superheroes, particularly in the value system and the 
imaginative life of the young boy. His study has the additional virtue of relating 
the young boy’s orientation toward superheroes to his understanding of other 
television characters and of individuals drawn from everyday life. Eventually, 
Fernie’s study should be replicated with a female population, with other kinds 
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of television characters, and with nontelevision personalities. Building on the 
results of such studies, we may eventually come to understand how the full 
repertoire of television characters are conceptualized by the child and how 
each can come to serve as hero (or antihero) in the child’s identification net- 
work. 

Still pondering the fantastic elements transmitted on television, Hope 
Kelly reports on research that examines children’s emerging conceptions of 
reality and fantasy in two media of presentation — television and books. This 
line of research weds two novel lines of study: investigations of children’s abili- 
ties to deal with the ensemble of realistic and fantastic portrayals on television 
and the use of cross-medium (book versus television) comparisons to distin- 
guish which effects are due primarily to the medium itself and which are more 
readily attributed to general developmental factors. 

In this case, as in other cross-medium studies undertaken at Project 
Zero with the guidance of Laurene Meringoff (1979, 1980), it appears that 
developmental factors are very important but clear effects of media can be dis- 
cerned. On the basis of such cross-medium comparisons, it should eventually 
prove possible to explore the gamut of television’s effects, in order to discover 
which are largely peculiar to that medium, which are basic reflections of devel- 
opment, and which reflect a hybrid of media and developmental factors. 

The final two chapters in this volume offer more general theoretical 
accounts that seek to combine diverse lines of research and to lay out a pro- 
gram for future study. In their chapter, John Wright and Aletha Huston 
incorporate a sizeable amount of data on children’s attention and comprehen- 
sion patterns with respect to television. Their work transcends mere descrip- 
tion, however. They introduce a model, one destined to explain which fea- 
tures, formal and substantive, initially attract children at different ages, which 
features will maintain such attention, which aspects of television are compre- 
hended by children, and at which level of depth (or sophistication) such com- 
prehension occurs. Sketching this model, Wright and Huston pay careful 
attention to the special codes, formats, and pacing of television, and the result- 
ing attention cycles of the viewer. At the same time, they seek to relate their 
model to more general issues of development, including active versus passive 
involvement, salience versus informativeness, and levels of information pro- 
cessing. Clearly the model invites further elaboration and testing, but it is only 
through bold formulation of such models that well-motivated lines of research 
can be generated and carried out. 

In the final chapter of the volume, Gavriel Salomon, one of the very 
first researchers to focus on the relations between television’s special forms and 
cognitive effects, introduces the concept of AIME, or Amount of Invested 
Mental Effort. Salomon views this analytic construct as a means of bridging 
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recent studies of individuals’ conceptions of themselves and their own abilities 
and efforts with research on literate television viewing. In Salomon’s view, 
researchers have neglected the child’s own perception of the medium of televi- 
sion, what it does or does not demand from them. Only if these (and other) 
social-psychological elements are incorporated into the study of television will 
we be able to account for disparate findings on children’s interest in, and abil- 
ity to learn from, the medium. 

Like the material reviewed in the Wright and Huston chapter, Salo- 
mon’s requires more empirical investigation. But it too breaks new ground, 
placing children’s television viewing within the wider but oftentimes neglected 
perspective of their own evaluations and attributions. And, of equal signifi- 
cance, AIME eventually can be applied not only to children’s television view- 
ing but to their engagement with any medium of communication. 

These, then, are the personal markings of our pioneers — taken together, 
a state of the art survey of children’s understanding of television, circa 1980. 
To be sure, other studies could have been included, but we feel this collection 
presents an up to date synopsis of current work in the area of television and 
children. 

The dominant position that a single medium, television, has assumed 
in scarcely more than a generation is perhaps unprecedented in human his- 
tory. This is a particularly remarkable occurrence since, unlike other cultural 
inventions (such as drawing or written language), the medium has been 
invented but once, under a coincidence of conditions that might well never 
have occurred. Yet so quickly has the medium caught on that, clearly, we 
must have been well prepared for it. Something about our nervous systems, 
our temperaments and personalities has allowed television to speak directly 
and powerfully, as few other media experiences have been able to do. 

Next to nothing is known about how television impacts upon the 
human brain, let alone whether the many cumulative hours of watching have 
discernible effects upon our neural structures. (We do know that other pir- 
mates enjoy watching television.) Until now this has merely been an area of 
speculation, nearly all of it unwarranted. We look to the work of Krull, Watt, 
and Lichty (1977) and a few other investigators to help us understand which 
aspects of our brain are particularly stimulated (or under-nourished) by televi- 
sion and whether the neural processes that occur while watching television dif- 
fer in any revealing way from those involved in monitoring other stimuli— for 
example, when listening to stories, hearing music, or watching a play. Cer- 
tainly, if this volume were prepared some years hence, we would expect to 
have a chapter on what is known about television and the brain of the young 
child. 


We are not among those who mourn the day that television was invented 
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or those who wish that it were barred from the nursery or the living room. 
Like any other medium, television is preeminently a tool, albeit a uniquely 
powerful one; and it may have many informative, educational, pleasurable, 
and political effects throughout our world. Indeed, especially for the young 
and the isolated, television can play a world-opening role. 

Unfortunately, however, at least in our society, television has relatively 
little educational or innovative effect on individuals beyond early childhood. 
And there are those, such as Dorothy and Jerome Singer (1980), who question 
the benevolence of its impact upon preschoolers. Television’s failure to fulfill 
its enormous potential is, of course, a moral and economic issue, not a scien- 
tific one. All that researchers can do is to report their own conclusions about 
the ways in which television may have productive (or contrary) effects on 
youngsters of different ages and offer their suggestions about how it might be 
more diversely and inventively deployed in the future. 

What, then, might we say to McLuhan? At long last, researchers have 
begun to take his injunction seriously by looking at those aspects of television 
that are special to it, in both content and form, and by adopting techniques of 
investigation that allow us to get closer to what is at the core of this medium. 
Moreover, some of these techniques hold promise not only for elucidating tele- 
vision itself but for the study of a whole range of other media, including the as 
yet unknown media of the future and comparison with varieties of nonmedi- 
ated experience. Of equal significance, a comprehensive understanding of 
how children interact with television can help us to appreciate aspects of devel- 
opment that might otherwise have remained unnoticed. In short, we may re- 
main a far distance from knowing all the ways in which television exerts effects 
around the world, but, by peering at children through the lens of television, 
we have a better sense of the questions to ask and at least a distant intuition of 
what form the answers might take within our own culture. 

Research on television, like television itself, is still in its childhood. 
There is a great deal of interest in television, but, in truth, the amount of 
research that looks at, rather than through, television is still scant. Particularly 
today, when federal funding of research in this area has waned, it is more 
important than ever that various private sources provide support. Only with 
such funding can our understanding of television continue to increase before 
its effects, both positive and negative, become incalculable. In this context, we 
express our deep gratitude to the Markle Foundation and its president, Lloyd 
Morrisett, for the generous support given to our research, and for the freedom 
permitted us to put together this volume. In the same breath, we wish to thank 
the Spencer Foundation and its president, Thomas James, for support of our 
work on early symbolization, which led to the present lines of study, and also 
for support of much of the other work presented in this volume. Without the 
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foresight of the Markle and the Spencer Foundations, we would know far less 
about children and television than we do today. 


Hope Kelly 
Howard Gardner 
Editors 
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